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ARGENTINA'S  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  INDUSTRY 


By  Dwight  R.  Bishop, 

Livestock  and  Meat  Products  Division 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


SUMMARY 

Argentina  continues  to  depend  upon  agriculture  to  earn  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  foreign 
exchange  needed  to  buy  essential  commodities  from  abroad,  despite  a  trend  in  recer-  years 
toward  industrialization.  Exports  of  livestock  and  meat  products  account  for  more  than  half 
of  the  value  of  all  exports. 

During  most  of  the  past  10  years,  Argentina  has  been  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  meat 
and  hides  and  skins,  and  the  third  largest  exporter  of  wool.  About  one-fourth  of  the  country's 
total  meat  production  is  marketed  abroad. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  Argentina's  meat  exports  are  beef  and  veal,  with  mutton  and 
lamb  accounting  for  most  of  the  remainder.  In  1962,  beef  and  veal  exports  were  considerably 
higher  than  during  the  2  previous  years,  but  substantially  lower  than  for  the  period  1957-59, 
Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  beef  was  exported  in  the  chilled  or  frozen  state,  most  of  the  re- 
mainder as  cooked  or  canned  beef.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  market  for  the  former, 
although  the  proportion  going  to  that  market  has  declined  from  80  percent  of  the  total  in  1954 
to  50  percent  in  1962.  Purchases  by  the  European  Common  Market  countries  have  increased  in 
recent  years,  and  by  1962  had  reached  251  million  pounds,  or  about  30  percent  of  total  shipments. 
U.S.  regulations  prohibit  the  importation  of  fresh  or  frozen  meat  (except  horsemeat)  from 
Argentina  because  of  the  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  that  country. 

The  United  Kingdom  received  the  bulk  of  lamb  and  mutton  exports  and  those  of  variety  meat. 
The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  most  significant  importers  of  canned  beef, 
together  taking  about  three-fourths  of  the  total. 

Argentina  shipped  11  million  pounds  of  cooked  beef  to  the  United  States  in  1962.  A  modifica- 
tion in  U.S.  regulations  now  permits  cooked  beef  to  be  imported  without  being  recooked  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  expected  that  this  development  will  broaden  the  market  for  the  product  and 
that  exports  to  the  United  States  will  increase  substantially. 

In  1962,  Argentine  trade  in  hides  and  skins  reached  a  record  high,  with  half  of  the  exports 
going  to  Soviet  Bloc  countries  and  most  of  the  remainder  to  Western  Europe. 

Argentina  ranks  third  among  countries  as  a  wool  exporter.  Trade  in  1962  was  at  the  highest 
level  in  5  years.  The  United  States,  as  in  previous  years  the  leading  buyer,  took  23  percent  of 
total  exports.  The  E.E.C.  countries  combined  received  39  percent  of  the  shipments. 

Cattle  numbers,  estimated  at  42  million  head,  have  declined  from  a  peak  of  47  million  in 
1956  and  are  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1951.  Sheep  numbers  have  declined  from  55  million 
in  1952  to  47  million  in  mid-1963.  Inflation,  unstable  economic  conditions,  and  unfavorable 
government  policy  are  the  principal  factors  blamed  for  the  depressed  situation  in  Argentina's 
livestock  industry. 


LIVESTOCK 


Importance  of  Industry 

Although  Argentine  industrialization  is  advancing,  the  country  continues  to  depend  heavily 
on  agriculture  to  earn  the  foreign  exchange  for  needed  imports.  In  exports,  livestock  and  meat 
products  lead,  providing  more  than  half  the  total  national  value. 

For  the  past  decade,  Argentina  has  been  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  meat,  shipping 
abroad  approximately  one-fourth  of  its  product.  The  country  is  also  world's  third  largest  expor- 
ter of  wool,  and  a  major  seller  of  hides  and  skins. 


TABLE  1. --ARGENTINA:      Value  of  exports,    1958-61 


Commodity 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Million 
dollars 

298 

99 
59 
25 
26 

Million 
dollars 

259 

121 
70 
43 
28 

Million 
dollars 

219 
145 

70 
48 
37 

Million 
dollars 

217 

142 
79 
32 

45 

507 

521 

519 

515 

282 

159 

46 

315 

130 

43 

342 

166 

52 

218 

171 
60 

994 

1,009 

1,079 

964 

Livestock  Types 

Cattle. — Numbers  of  cattle  in  Argentina,  as  of  mid-1963,  are  estimated  at  42  million  head, 
about  the  same  as  the  1951-55  average  but  a  decline  of  11  percent  from  a  peak  of  47  million 
reached  in  1956.  This  decline  is  attributed  to  several  factors,  including  relatively  low  market 
prices,  inflation,  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  and  high  sales  and  export  taxes  on  livestock 
and  meat. 


Approximately  85  percent  of  the  cattle  are  of  the  beef  breeds  and  most  of  the  remainder 
dairy  cattle  consist  predominantly  of  Holsteins.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  Angus,  backed  by 
an  active  breed  association,  has  rapidly  overtaken  the  Shorthorn  as  the  most  popular  beef  cattle. 
In  the  pampa  region,  where  four-fifths  of  the  cattle  are  located,  there  were,  according  to  the 
I960  census,  11  million  head  of  Shorthorn  and  an  equal  number  of  Angus.  The  Hereford  has  never 
been  a  popular  breed  in  Argentina,  in  1960  accounting  for  less  than  10  percent  of  total  cattle 
numbers.  A  considerable  number  of  Brahman  cattle  have  been  imported,  mostly  from  neighboring 


TABLE  2. --LIVESTOCK:   Argentine  numbers,  average  1951-55,  annual  1956-63 


Year" 


Cattle 


Sheep 


Hogs 


Average : 
1951-55 

Annual: 
1956... 
1957... 
1958... 
1959... 
1960... 
1961... 
1962... 
19632.. 


1,000 
head 

42,338 


1,000 
head 

47,317 


1,000 
head 

3,484 


46,940 

45,166 

4,011 

43,980 

45,931 

3,489 

41,355 

47,886 

3,163 

41,203 

48,846 

3,501 

43,398 

48,053 

3,758 

43,200 

49,000 

3,400 

42,500 

48,000 

3,400 

42,000 

47,000 

3,600 

1  As  of  June  30, 

2  Preliminary. 


Brazil,    for   use  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  where  they  are  considered  more  adaptable 
than  the  English  breeds  because  of  their  ability  to  withstand  heat  and  humidity  and  ticks. 

Sheep. — There  were  an  estimated  47  million  head  of  sheep  in  Argentina  in  mid- 1963,  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  1951-55  average,  but  2  million  below  1961.  The  decline  is  attributed 
mainly  to  drought  and  unsettled  economic  conditions.  Over  50  percent  of  the  sheep  are  located 
in  the  pampa  region  where  the  heaviest  concentration  is  in  the  southern  half  of  Buenos  Aires 
Province.  The  semi-arid  Patagonia  region  contains  about  one-third  of  Argentina's  total  sheep 
numbers.  Except  for  a  concentration  in  the  southern  part  of  Corrientes  Province,  the  remainder 
are  thinly  scattered  throughout  the  northern  and  western  areas. 

The  Lincoln  and  Corridale  are  the  most  popular  breeds  of  sheep  in  the  pampa  region  and 
according  to  the  census  of  1960,  accounted  for  approximately  85  percent  of  the  sheep  population. 
Practically  all  of  the  remainder  were  Merino  and  Romney  Marsh.  Merino  sheep  predominate  in 
Patagonia,  while  Romney  Marsh  are  popular  in  the  North. 

Hogs. — Hog  production  in  Argentina  is  relatively  small  compared  to  cattle  and  sheep  raising, 
and  pork  constitutes  only  about  5  percent  of  the  total  meat  supply.  The  number  of  hogs  during 
1951-55  averaged  3.5  million  head.  They  increased  to  a  peak  of  4.0  million  head  in  1956  but 
have  since  declined  to  the  previous  level. 


Almost  half  of  the  hogs  are  of  the  Duroc  Jersey  breed  and  most  of  the  remainder  are  Poland 
China  and  of  mixed  breeds. 

Approximately    85   percent   of   the   hogs    are   located  in  the  grain-producing  areas  of  the 
Pampa. 


Livestock  Regions 

Argentina  is  a  large  country,  extending  across  33  degrees  of  latitude  and  covering  1.1  million 
square  miles.  About  80  percent  of  the  cattle,  85  percent  of  the  hogs,  and  over  half  of  the  sheep 
are  concentrated  in  the  region  known  as  the  "Pampa."  The  Pampa  region  covers  approximately 
150  million  acres  or  21  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  Argentina.  It  is  composed  of  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  a  large  part  of  Entre  Rios,  Santa  Fe,  Cordoba,  and  La  Pampa  Provinces. 

The  Pampa  is  an  extensive  level  plain,  extending  in  a  rough  semi-circle  from  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  to  a  radius  of  approximately  300  miles.  The  soil  of  this  region  is  extremely 
fertile,  supporting  luxuriant  improved  pastures,  usually  of  alfalfa,  and  producing  most  of 
Argentina's  small  grain  and  corn  crops.  The  mild  climate  and  well-distributed  rainfall  make 
this  area  an  ideal  cattle-producing  region,  with  green  forage  available  throughout  the  year. 
The  rail  and  highway  networks  are  highly  developed,  although  badly  in  need  of  extensive  main- 
tenance work.  The  region  contains  the  country's  major  centers  of  consumption,  industry,  and 
commerce. 


TABLE  3.— LIVESTOCK:     Argentine  numbers  by  provinces,    1960 


Province 


Cattle 


Sheep 


Hogs 


Buenos  Aires 

Catamarca 

Cordoba 

Corrientes 

Chaco. . . 

Entre  Rios 

Formosa 

Jujuy 

La  Pampa 

La  Faoja 

Mendoza 

Misiones 

Neuque'n 

Rio  Negro 

San  Juan 

Salta 

San  Luis 

Santa  Fe 

Santiago  del  Estero 

Tucuman 

Patagonia  Zone1. . . . 

Total 


1,000 
head 

17,449 

135 

6,404 

2,684 

1,177 

3,336 

1,048 

89 

1,963 

170 

172 

139 

125 

136 

29 

595 

901 

5,843 

670 

229 

104 


1,000 
head 

18,710 

114 

1,249 

2,097 

148 

2,114 

72 

469 

3,538 

64 

300 

10 

728 

3,121 

59 

328 

346 

397 

630 

126 

13,433 


1,000 
head 

1,027 

13 

1,079 

24 

108 

78 

24 

4 

188 

5 

24 

70 

2 

7 

10 

52 

22 

884 

98 

34 

5 


43,398 


48,053 


3,758 


Includes  /Chubut,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 


Nearly  100  years  of  cropping  without  application  of  fertilizer  has  caused  some  depletion 
in  soil  fertility.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  soil  generally  responds  well  to  fertilizer,  but 
the  average  farmer  has  not  yet  adopted  its  use.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been  considerable 
interest  in  pasture  improvement  practices.   The  average  size  farm  in  the  Pampa  is  550  acres. 

Because  of  the  flat  terrain,  the  area  suffers  from  poor  drainage.  Many  ponds  and  lakes  dot 
the  region.  Probably  10  percent  of  the  land  in  the  Pampa  is  unusable,  and  production  is  greatly 
reduced  on  another  10  percent  by  poor  drainage.  Many  animals  are  lost  each  year  through 
drowning  or  exposure  from  periodic  floods. 

Patagonia  is  a  rolling,  semi-arid  region,  covered  with  scrub  trees  and  coarse  grass. 
Winters  are  harsh,  and  only  hardy  types  of  livestock  can  survive.  Lack  of  transportation  is 
another  handicap.  Most  exports  are  sent  by  coastwise  vessels  to  Buenos  Aires,  to  be  reloaded 
on  ocean-going  vessels  for  foreign  shipment.  This  is  primarily  a  sheep  grazing  area  and  has 
about  one-third  of  Argentina's  sheep  numbers.  Relatively  few  cattle  are  raised. 

North  of  the  Pampa  is  Mesopotamia  (the  land  between  the  rivers).  This  area  is  subtropical, 
with  heavy  rainfall  and  gently  rolling  terrain  with  outcropping  of  rock.  The  soils  are  less 
fertile  than  those  of  the  Pampa.  Proportionately,  there  is  very  little  cropping  in  this  area,  and 
few  improved  pastures  exist.  Most  animals  are  raised  on  unimproved  pastures  of  relatively  low 
productivity.  Transportation  facilities  are  not  highly  developed  and  many  producers  must  drive 
livestock  considerable  distances  to  loading  points.  Ticks  and  tick  fever  are  widespread  in  this 
zone.  Cattle  are  fairly  heavily  concentrated  in  this  area  and  sheep  are  raised  extensively  in  one 
part. 

To  the  west  of  Mesopotamia  lies  the  Chaco,  an  arid,  semitropical  expanse  of  scrub  land 
extending  up  into  Paraguay.  This  area  suffers  from  periodic  droughts  and  excessive  soil  salinity. 
A  considerable  proportion  is  almost  completely  barren  although  a  fairly  large  population  of 
cattle  is  scattered  over  most  of  the  region.  Ticks  are  also  prevalent  here. 


Production  Factors 

Although  conditions  vary  widely  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  livestock  operations 
tend  to  be  relatively  large.  According  to  the  census  of  1960  in  the  Pampa  there  were  122  prop- 
erties, each  containing  cattle  herds  of  more  than  10,000  head.  Approximately  40  percent  of  the 
cattle  in  that  region  were  in  herds  numbering  more  than  1,000.  Most  of  the  livestock  producers 
in  the  Pampa  stock  substantial  numbers  of  sheep  on  their  properties,  in  addition  to  cattle. 

In  Patagonia,  which  is  almost  entirely  a  sheep-producing  region,  land  holdings  and  herds 
are  extremely  large.  Livestock  operations  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  Chaco  are,  as  a  rule,  some- 
what larger  than  in  the  Pampa. 

Only  in  exceptional  cases  is  pasture  land  fully  used.  While  most  ranches  are  fenced  and 
cross-fenced,  the  subdivisions  are  usually  much  larger  than  those  in  the  United  States.  Full 
utilization  of  forage  is  difficult.  Clipping  or  other  mechanical  or  chemical  control  of  weeds  is 
seldom  practiced.  Pastures  suffer  severely  from  weed  infestation,  which  reduces  the  stand  of 
grass  and  lowers  the  livestock  carrying  capacity. 

In  the  Pampa,  there  is  a  tremendous  potential  for  pasture  improvement.  Progressive  ranchers 
are  using  airplanes  for  seeding  improved  grasses  and  applying  herbicides.  Many  producers  are 
also  replacing  old  fences  and  further  subdividing  pastures.  Wherever  grazing  areas  in  the  Pampa 
have  been  carefully  and  scientifically  managed,  forage  yields  have  been  among  the  highest  on  record. 


In  Mesopotamia,  pastures  are  usually  unimproved  and  not  intensively  managed.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  green  fodder  in  this  area  during  the  dry  winter  period.  Efforts  toward  increasing 
productivity  have  been  largely  concerned  with  the  introduction  of  grasses  and  legumes  that  would 
supply  adequate  winter  feed.  Most  agronomists  consider  this  is  practicable  and,  with  incentive 
from  higher  cattle  prices,  improved  winter  pastures  should  become  more  common.  If  this  as- 
sumption   is  correct,  a  sharp  increase  in  productivity  in  this  area  can  eventually  be  expected. 

Pastures  in  Patagonia  and  in  the  Chaco  are  almost  all  unimproved.  Both  carrying  capacity 
per  acre  and  return  per  head  are  extremely  low.  Investigators  believe  that  productivity  in  the 
Chaco  could  be  increased  by  brush  removal,  weed  control,  and  the  introduction  of  improved 
pasture  grasses.  But  improvement  depends  on  the  inducement  offered  by  remunerative  livestock 
prices. 

Disease  is  another  cause  of  heavy  losses  to  Argentine  livestock  producers.  Foremost  is 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  is  estimated  to  reduce  Argentina  meat  production  by  approxi- 
mately 20  percent.  In  addition,  ticks  and  tick  fever  are  common  over  a  large  area  in  northern 
Argentina,  and  animals  suffer  from  blackleg,  anthrax,  brucellosis,  and  hog  cholera  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  Many  animals,  especially  sheep,  have  internal  parasites. 

Many  ranchers  vaccinate  against  the  more  common  diseases,  but  it  is  a  frequent  complaint 
that  the  vaccines  available  are  not  reliable.  The  government  is  now  helping  the  veterinarian 
industry  to  develop  standards  for  foot-and-mouth  disease  vaccines.  In  the  northern  "tick  zone", 
dipping  is  commonly  practiced. 

One  of  Argentina's  most  hopeful  government  projects  is  the  control  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  The  disease  is  being  combatted  by  quarantining  infected  areas  and  bringing  these  under 
control  by  vaccination  of  all  livestock  within  these  areas. 

Argentina's  cattle  and  beef  industry  is  based  on  the  productive  pastures  of  the  Pampa. 
Steers  and  heifers  are  put  on  special  fattening  pastures  soon  after  weaning  and  kept  there  for 
about  12  months  until  ready  for  market.  Alfalfa  pastures  are  the  foundation  of  this  system, 
although  many  animals  are  pastured  on  rye  or  other  small  grains  during  the  winter.  Fattening 
in  feed  lots,  common  in  the  United  States,  is  not  practiced.  Except  for  purebred  breeding  animals, 
Argentine  cattle  are  not  fed  any  grain  except  when  occasionally  turned  into  grain  fields  that 
have  failed  to  produce  a  crop  worth  harvesting. 

Argentine    operators    are    skilled  in  this  type  of  production  and  turn  out  excellent  animals 
which  would  often  grade  high  "good"  or  even  "choice"  according  to  U.S.  standards.  Almost  all    j 
Argentine    cattle    slaughtered   for   export — and    many   slaughtered  for  domestic  consumption — 
are  produced  under  these  conditions. 

Although  many  of  the  cattle  fattened  in  the  Pampa  are  locally  bred,  large  numbers  are  also 
moved  into  the  area  from  less  favored  regions  for  fattening.  Many  ranchers  in  the  Pampa 
specialize  in  the  production  of  feeder  cattle  for  fattening  on  nearby  ranches.  On  the  best  improved 
pastures,  calves  are  ready  for  market  at  from  18  to  24  months  of  age,  but  most  cattle  slaughtered 
are  over  2  years  old. 

Although  calf  crops  on  some  ranches  are  comparable  to  those  in  the  United  States,  the 
average  for  the  country  is  very  low,  probably  not  exceeding  60  percent.  Disease  also  takes  a 
severe  toll  of  newborn  calves,  reducing  the  number  weaned  per  cow  to  less  than  50  percent  of 
those  born,  for  many  Argentine  cattle  herds. 


Disease  and  deficient  nutrition  are  the  two  primary  factors  in  this  low  level  of  production. 
Both  these  factors  are  recognized  by  progressive  Argentine  breeders  as  serious  problems,  and 
considerable  research  is  being  conducted. 

Productivity  per  head  in  Argentina  is  low.  During  1962,  an  average  of  111  pounds  of  beef 
and  veal  per  head  of  cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  was  produced.  In  the  United  States,  the  produc- 
tion was  157  pounds  of  beef  and  veal  per  head. 

Sheep  in  Argentina  are  raised  primarily  for  wool,  with  lamb  and  mutton  production  supple- 
mentary. Lambs  generally  do  not  receive  the  care  or  feeding  necessary  for  reaching  a  high 
grade,  and  they  usually  fall  considerably  below  U.S.  quality. 

In  the  Pampa  region,  though  most  flocks  are  kept  on  ranches  primarily  devoted  to  beef 
cattle  production,  management  practices  are  improving  with  the  recent  high  wool  prices.  In  the 
northern  Mesopotamia  region,  production  practices  are  similar. 

In  Patagonia,  wool  is  the  primary  source  of  income,  and  sheep  raising  is  the  major  occupa- 
tion of  the  region.  The  sheep  are  grazed  on  large  unimproved  fenced  pastures.  Herding,  such  as 
is  common  in  the  United  States,  is  not  practiced.  In  this  area,  winters  are  severe  and  droughts 
common.  Often  ewe  lambs  are  not  bred  for  several  years  during  periods  of  drought.  Most  flocks 
contain  a  heavy  percentage  of  wethers.  Lamb  and  mutton  production  is  definitely  of  lesser  im- 
portance in  Patagonia,  compared  with  wool.  Sheep  are  almost  all  of  the  fine  wool  type,  unsuited 
to  the  production  of  high  quality  lambs.  In  addition,  the  shortage  of  forage  and  the  inclement 
climate  preclude  lamb  fattening. 

The  relatively  low  importance  assigned  to  mutton  and  lamb  production  by  sheep  breeders  Is 
illustrated  by  the  low  yield  of  mutton  and  lamb  per  animal.  During  1962,  8  pounds  of  mutton  and 
lamb  was  produced  per  head  of  sheep.  This  is  less  than  half  the  production  per  head  in  the 
United  States. 

Wool  production  per  head  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  United  States — slightly  less 
than  10  pounds.  Although  wool  production  per  animal  shorn  is  probably  considerably  above  that 
in  the  United  States,  heavy  U.S.  lamb  slaughter  with  consequent  large  production  of  pulled  wool 
brings  up  the  U.S.  average  to  that  of  Argentina. 

Almost  all  hogs  marketed  in  Argentina  are  produced  on  commercial  hog  farms.  Although 
many  small  farmers  keep  a  few  head,  these  animals  are  usually  kept  for  home  consumption  and 
seldom  enter  commercial  channels.  Hogs  are  usually  raised  on  pasture,  particularly  on  those 
planted  to  alfalfa.  They  are  then  finished  off  for  several  months  on  grain— principally  corn- 
before  marketing.  Little  protein  supplement  is  used,  alfalfa  pasture  being  depended  upon  to 
provide  the  necessary  protein.  Many  hogs  suffer  from  internal  parasites,  and  hog  cholera  is 
prevalent. 

Farrowing  facilities  are  usually  primitive  and  the  number  of  pigs  saved  per  sow  is  low, 
probably  less  than  four  per  sow  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Hogs  are  raised  to  considerably 
heavier  weights  than  in  the  United  States  and  marketed  at  greater  ages— usually  over 
1  year  of  age. 

Productivity  per  animal  is  low.  During  1962,  approximately  93  pounds  of  pork  and  lard  were 
produced  per  animal.  This  is  about  40  percent  of  the  quantity  produced  per  animal  in  the  United 
States. 


Potential  For  Increased  Production 

Although,  for  political  and  economic  reasons,  livestock  numbers  are  about  the  same  as  10 
years  ago,  there  is  a  large  potential  for  expansion  of  livestock  production  through  pasture  im- 
provement, more  efficient  management,  and  more  effective  disease  control.  There  is  also  a 
substantial  area  of  undeveloped  land  in  northern  Argentina  which  is  considered  adaptable  for 
cattle-raising. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  pastures  in  the  main  livestock-producing  zones  can  be  more  than 
doubled  by  fertilizing  and  seeding  with  improved  varieties  of  grass  and  legumes.  Water  con- 
servation measures,  such  as  construction  of  reservoirs  and  drilling  of  wells,  could  make  it 
possible  to  raise  livestock  on  some  lands  not  now  being  utilized. 

More  effective  control  of  ticks  and  introduction  of  more  heat-tolerant  cattle  with  Brahman 
blood  would  permit  further  development  in  the  north.  Eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
would  greatly  lower  costs  of  production.  Experiments  have  indicated  that  the  application  of  only 
trace  element  fertilizers  would  correct  nutritional  deficiencies  in  some  areas  and  increase  calf 
and  lamb  crops. 

Further  expansion  in  the  livestock  industry  will  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  economic 
stability  within  the  country  and  the  price  of  meat  on  the  domestic  and  export  markets. 

Marketing  Practices 

Most  final  sales  of  livestock  are  by  auction  at  the  terminal  markets  or  the  many  local 
weekly  livestock  auctions.  Large  numbers  of  animals  are  also  bought  directly  on  farms  by  the 
large  packing  house  organizations.  There  is  a  substantial  movement  of  feeder  cattle  between 
breeding  and  fattening  zones.  Most  feeder  cattle  are  sold  either  directly  on  the  farm  or  else 
through  local  auctions. 

About  40  percent  of  all  cattle  are  sold  in  the  four  terminal  markets  that  handle  cattle — the 
Liniers  Market  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  markets  in  Rosario,  Tucuman,  and  Cordoba.  By  far  the 
largest,  the  Liniers  Market,  handles  about  35  percent  of  total  final  cattle  sales.  Cattle  are  sold 
by  auction  on  a  liveweight  basis. 

About  20  percent  of  final  cattle  sales  are  made  directly  on  ranches  to  buyers  of  large 
packing  houses.  These  are  usually  made  according  to  a  provisional  contract  whereby  the  packer 
agrees  to  pay  the  producer  the  average  price,  by  weight  and  grade,  which  the  cattle  would  have 
brought  on  the  Liniers  Market  for  the  week  during  which  they  are  delivered  at  the  plant.  The 
grade  is  determined  by  official  graders  of  the  National  Meat  Board  on  a  carcass  basis.  In 
addition,  the  contract  usually  specifies  that  a  bonus  be  paid  to  the  producer  if  the  dressing  yield 
of  the  cattle  is  above  an  agreed  percentage,  or  a  deduction  if  it  falls  below.  A  deduction  is  also 
made  for  overweight  cattle. 

The  remaining  40  percent  of  the  sales  are  made  through  one  of  the  many  local  auctions  found 
in  almost  every  town,  or  by  private  sales.  These  cattle  are  bought  by  butchers  for  slaughter  in 
one  of  the  local  municipal  abattoirs. 

Four  terminal  markets  also  handle  sheep — the  Avellaneda  Market  near  Buenos  Aires,  and 
the  markets  at  Rosario,  Tucuman,  and  Cordoba.  These  markets  take  about  65  percent  of  all 
final  sheep  and  lamb  sales,  with  the  Avellaneda  Market  receiving  almost  all  of  the  animals. 
Sheep  are  sold  on  a  per  head  basis.  About  15  percent  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  are  sold  directly 
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off    the    farm   to   buyers    from   the    large   packing  plants.  This  is  especially  true  in  Patagonia. 
Local  auction  and  private  sales  account  for  approximately  20  percent  of  total  final  sales. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  hogs  are  marketed  through  the  same  terminal  markets  as 
those  used  for  cattle.  Here  again,  the  Liniers  Market  takes  almost  all  of  the  animals,  with  mar- 
ketings at  Rasario,  Tucuman,  and  Cordoba,  very  light.  Sales  are  made  by  auction  on  a  liveweight 
basis.  About  20  percent  of  total  marketings  are  direct  sales  to  buyers  of  the  central  packer  buyers. 
Only  about  20  percent  of  the  marketings  are  made  through  local  auctions,  or  private  sales. 

Transportation  is  a  serious  problem  to  the  Argentine  livestock  producer.  There  is  a  good 
road  and  rail  network  throughout  the  important  central  and  northern  livestock-producing  areas, 
but  both  highways  and  railroads  are  in  a  poor  state  of  repair.  Transportation  is  slow  and 
shrinkage  is  high.  Although  many  cattle  still  move  to  market  or  to  slaughter  by  rail,  trucks  are 
gaining  in  importance.  However,  unpaved  roads  through  much  of  rural  Argentina  become 
impossible  after  a  heavy  rain,  forcing  shippers  to  use  the  railroads.  Many  moves  of  relatively 
short  distances — under  20  miles — are  made  by  trailing  the  animals. 

Since  transportation  in  Patagonia  is  much  less  developed  than  in  other  regions,  many  sheep 
are  driven  greater  distances  in  that  area  to  market  and  to  slaughter  plants. 

Over  40  percent  of  Argentina's  total  cattle  and  sheep  slaughter  takes  place  in  the  13  large 
central  packing  plants  in  or  near  Buenos  Aires  and  the  8  large  regional  packing  plants.  These 
plants  also  account  for  50  percent  of  total  commercial  hog  slaughter.  The  remaining  commercial 
slaughter  takes  place  in  local  municipal  abattoirs  or  in  small  private  slaughterhouses. 

The  first  large  packing  plant,  or  "frigorifico",  was  built  in  Argentina  in  1882.  Since  then, 
the  export  meat  packing  industry  has  become  one  of  Argentina's  major  businesses,  and  its 
largest  earner  of  foreign  exchange.  Although  most  of  the  frigorificos  are  old  and  suffer  from 
insufficient  capital  investment  during  the  last  20  years,  they  are  clean  and  sanitary  by  O.S. 
standards  and  are  run  on  a  reasonably  efficient  basis.  Since  the  removal  of  restrictive  govern- 
ment regulations,  the  meat  packing  industry  has  been  on  a  more  economically  sound  basis. 
Capital  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  is  rising  rapidly.  These  developments  should  increase 
the  efficiency  of  Argentine  frigorificos  sharply  in  the  next  few  years.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
small  number  of  establishments,  the  industry  is  highly  concentrated.  There  are  some  plans 
for  decentralization,  with  the  establishment  of  smaller  plants  in  the  interior  producing  areas. 
Thus  far,  however,  there  has  been  little  movement  in  this  direction. 

Most  large  meat  packing  companies  in  Argentina  are  highly  diversified,  not  only  producing 
the  usual  byproducts  of  the  meat  packing  industry,  but  also  canning  fruit  and  other  nonanimal 
products,  maintaining  or  licensing  retail  outlets,  and  in  some  cases  operating  ranches. 

Almost  all  municipalities  in  Argentina  maintain  a  public  abattoir.  Retail  butchers  can  buy 
livestock  in  the  local  auction  markets  and  have  them  slaughtered  in  these  abattoirs  which  either 
charge  a  fee  for  slaughter  or  retain  the  hides  and  other  byproducts.  The  municipal  abattoir  of 
Buenos  Aires,  the  Frigorifico  Nacional,  is  the  largest  and  most  modern  of  these  abattoirs,  and 
the  only  one  of  these  which  is  licensed  to  export  meat. 

MEAT 
National  Meat  Board  (Junta  Nacional  de  Carnes) 

Government  control  over  the  Argentine  meat  industry  is  exercised  mainly  through  the 
National  Meat  Board.  In  May  1956,  this  Board  was  established  to  replace  the  National  Meat 
Institute  (Instituto  Nacional  de  Carnes),  which  had  administered  the  government  controls  over 
the  livestock  industry  during  the  Per  on  regime.  The  present  Board  operates  autonomously 
and  consists  of  10  members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  country.  Five  of  these  members 


represent  government  ministries  concerned  with  the  livestock  and  meat  industry,  and  five  are 
livestock  producers  chosen  to  represent  breeders.  The  object  of  the  Board  is  to  promote  cattle 
breeding  and  meat  production  and  develop  foreign  markets  for  Argentine  meat.  To  do  so,  the 
Board  is  empowered  to: 

1.  Regulate  the  grading  of  cattle  and  meat, 

2.  Make  proposals  to  the  government  on  prices, 

3.  License  packing  plants  and  cattle  markets, 

4.  Suggest  policies  affecting  cattle  and  meat  exports  and  domestic  consumption, 

5.  Operate  commercial  and  industrial  establishments  in  Argentina,  and 

6.  Collect  and  publish  market  information  and  livestock  statistics. 

The  main  source  of  income  for  the  Board  is  a  2.35  percent  sales  tax  on  all  final  sales  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  which  is  divided  as  follows:  25  percent  to  the  Board  for  administrative 
expenses;  15  percent  to  a  fund  for  packinghouse  workers'  benefits;  and  60  percent  to  CAP. 
The  CAP  (Corporacion  Argentina  de  Productores  de  Carnes)  is  the  largest  meatpacking  concern 
in  Argentina.  Founded  as  a  cooperative  in  1934,  it  is  now  entirely  producer-owned.  The  Board 
has  no  control  over  the  operation  of  CAP.  Each  producer  is  credited  with  the  amount  of  his 
contribution  to  this  tax  and  automatically  holds  a  proportion  of  the  share  in  the  CAP,  or  any 
other  commercial  enterprise  which  the  Board  may  set  up.  In  1959  this  tax  brought  in  971  million 
pesos,  or  11.4  million  dollars.  An  additional  5  percent  sales  tax  on  all  final  sales  of  cattle  was 
imposed  in  May  I960.  Funds  coming  from  this  tax,  however,  go,  not  to  the  Board  but  directly  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  Meat  Board  has  market  reporters  at  all  terminal  livestock  markets  who  record  all  sales 
of  livestock  by  grade  and  prices.  The  Board  publishes  a  daily  market  report  giving  receipts, 
sales,  prices,  and  other  market  information  of  interest  to  producers.  It  also  publishes  periodic 
resumes  of  livestock  statistics,  and  in  recent  years  an  annual  review  of  livestock  statistics, 
the  only  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Slaughter  Trends 

Cattle  slaughter  for  1962  totaled  10.9  million  head,  an  increase  of  8  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year  and  23  percent  above  1960,  but  considerably  below  the  10-year  high  of  12.3  million 
established  in  1958.  Because  of  drought,  unsettled  economic  conditions  and  low  export  prices, 
it  is  probable  that  slaughter  in  1963  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  year  before. 

The  proportion  of  cattle  slaughtered  to  total  numbers  has  increased  significantly  within  the 
last  10  years,  an  indication  that  producers  are  marketing  animals  at  an  earlier  age. 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  reached  10.3  million  head,  9  percent  above  the  year  before  and 
the  largest  since  1956  when  10.7  million  head  were  processed.  Slaughter  for  1963  is  expected  to 
be  substantially  below  1962  because  many  producers  are  reported  to  be  keeping  more  animals 
for  wool  production,  as  a  result  of  existing  favorable  wool  prices. 

Hog  slaughter  dropped  to  1.6  million  head  in  1962,  25  percent  below  the  year  before  the 
lowest  within  the  last  decade.  Relatively  high  grain  prices  made  it  more  profitable  in  many 
instances  to  sell  grain  for  the  export  market  rather  than  feed  it  to  hogs. 
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Table  4.  --LIVESTOCK:  Argentine  slaughter  by  type,  average  1951-55, 

annual  19,56-62 


Cattle  and 
calves 


Sheep  and 
lambs 


Hogs 


Average : 
1951-55, 

Annual: 
1956..., 
1957..., 
1958..., 
1959..., 
I960..., 
1961..., 
1962..., 


1,000 
head 

8,759 


11,664 
11,962 
12,278 
9,148 
8,837 
10,121 
10,887 


1,000 
head 

9,969 


10,691 
9,631 
8,947 
8,710 
9,689 
9,391 

10,258 


1,000 
head 

1,893 


2,515 
2,643 
2,159 
1,940 
2,285 
2,101 
1,572 


Calendar  years. 


Inspection  And  Grading 

The  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Livestock  is  responsible  for  inspecting  the 
slaughtering  facilities  producing  meat  for  export  as  well  as  the  animals  slaughtered.  Sanitation 
inspection  is  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  international  practices.  The  Argentine 
Meat  Inspection  Service  is  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  there  are  no 
restrictions  on  importation  of  meat  passed  by  the  Argentine  Inspection  Service  into  the  United 
States  on  sanitation  grounds.  In  addition  to  the  federal  service,  all  provinces  and  most  large 
municipalities  have  meat  inspection  services. 

All  beef  produced  in  the  central  packing  plants,  the  large  regional  plants,  and  some  local 
Buenos  Aires  abattoirs,  is  subject  to  compulsory  grading  by  officials  of  the  National  Meat  Board. 
This  accounts  for  approximately  45  percent  of  total  Argentine  production.  In  addition,  some 
plants  have  their  own  proprietary  grades.  Mutton,  lamb,  and  pork  carcasses  are  not  graded  by 
the  National  Meat  Board. 

Argentina  has  three  basic  trade  classes  for  export  beef,  i.e.,  "Chiller"  (mostly  chilled 
carcass  beef  for  U.K.  trade);  "Continental"  (mostly  frozen  carcass  beef  for  export  to  Continental 
European  ports);  and  "manufacturing."  Beef  for  domestic  consumption  is  usually  from  lighter 
weight  animals  than  the  beef  of  export  grades.  However,  most  plants  discriminate  against  overfat 
beef  for  the  export  trade. 

As  there  is  virtually  no  grain  fed  to  cattle  in  Argentina,  few  steer  or  heifer  beef  carcasses 
would  grade  as  high  as  U.S.  "Choice."  The  bulk  of  export  carcasses  would  fall  in  the  U.S. 
"Good"  grade.  Most  of  the  steers  and  heifers  marketed  are  older  than  those  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  an  extensive  trade  in  canner  and  cutter  animals  for  the  large  canning  industry. 


There  are  no  official  grades  for  mutton,  lamb,  and  pork. 
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Meat  Production 

Argentine  meat  production  on  a  carcass  weight  basis  totaled  5.4  billion  pounds,  slightly  higher 
than  the  previous  year  and  8  percent  above  1960,  but  a  billion  pounds  below  the  6.4  billion  pound 
production  of  1958. 

Beef  and  veal  accounted  for  88  percent  of  the  total  meat  production  in  1962,  lamb  and  mutton 
for  7  percent  and  pork  for  5  percent. 

Production  of  beef  and  veal  in  1962  was  slightly  higher  than  in  1961  but  substantially  lower 
than  in  1958. 

Mutton   and  lamb  production  was  up  slightly,  while  pork  production  dropped  substantially. 


Table  5. — MEAT:     Argentine  production  by  type,   carcass  weight, 
average  1951-55,   annual  1956-62 


Year1 

Beef  and 
veal 

Mutton  and 
lamb 

Pork 

Total 

Average : 

1951-55 

Annual: 

1956 

1957 

1959., 

Million      Million      Million      Million 
pounds       pounds       pounds       pounds 

4,142         416         326        4,884 

5,458          408          430        6,296 
5,422          358          451        6,231 
5,602          378          399        6,379 
4,286          363          357         5.006 

1960 

1961 

1962 

4,189 
4,582 
4,700 

416 
379 
387 

384 
361 
280 

4,989 
5,322 
5,367 

Calendar  years. 


Domestic  Meat  Consumption 

In  1962,  about  78  percent  of  Argentina's  meat  production  was  consumed  domestically.  Per 
capita  meat  consumption  for  1962  amounted  to  198  pounds,  a  decline  of  42  pounds  from  the  record 
level  of  the  period  1956-58,  but  still  high  compared  with  most  other  countries,  and  exceeding 
all  except  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Uruguay.  The  decline  in  consumption  during  recent 
years  is  attributed  to  a  sharp  advance  in  domestic  prices. 

Beef  is  by  far  the  most  popular  meat  consumed  in  Argentina.  Per  capita  consumption  of 
beef    and    veal    in    1962    amounted   to    171    pounds,  compared  to  95  pounds  in  the  United  States. 
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Table  6. — MEAT:  Argentine  total  and  per  capita  consumption  by  type, 
carcass  weight,  average  1951-55,  annual  1956-62 


Year 


Beef 

Mutton 

and 

and 

Pork 

Total 

veal 

lamb 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

3,521 

274 

288 

4,083 

4,130 

266 

350 

4,746 

4,130 

241 

376 

4,747 

4,175 

293 

345 

4,813 

3,147 

284 

313 

3,744 

3,338 

316 

351 

4,005 

3,527 

309 

287 

4,123 

3,598 

310 

262 

4,170 

Total  consumption: 
Average : 

1951-55 

Annual: 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Per  capita  consumption: 
Average : 

1951-55 

Annual: 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 


191 

212 
208 
206 
153 
158 
174 
171 


15 

14 
12 
15 
14 
14 
14 
15 


16 

18 
19 
17 
15 
18 
16 
12 


222 

244 
239 
238 

182 
190 
204 
198 


OTHER  PRODUCTS 


Wool 


Argentine  wool  production  reached  a  peak  of  518  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  during  World 
War  II,  but  declined  steadily  to  392  million  in  1956.  The  downtrend  was  reversed  during  the 
4  years,  1957-60.  Production  in  1962  was  down  slightly  to  386  million  pounds.  Of  this,  18  percent 
was  Merino;  44  percent  was  fine  crossbred;  5  percent  was  medium  crossbred;  and  33  percent 
was  coarse  crossbred.  There  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  output  of  fine  and  coarse  crossbred 
wool  in  recent  years.  Increased  supplies  of  coarse  crossbred  may  reflect  the  relatively  strong 
demand  for  carpet  wool  in  the  United  States. 
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Table  7. — WOOL:  Argentine  production  by  type,  grease  basis, 

annual  1956-62 


Type 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Merino, 

60 

96 

94 

101 

109 

79 

73 

71 

Crossbred, 

50' s  to 

58' s.... 

149 

152 

158 

153 

184 

180 

170 

Medium, 

46 

s  to  48' 

35 

37 

37 

36 

28 

22 

21 

Coarse, 

44 

s  to  coarser. . . . 

112 

126 

125 

136 

140 

138 

124 

Total 

392 

409 

421 

434 

431 

413 

386 

Tallow  and  Lard 

Argentina  ranks  fourth  as  a  world  producer  of  tallow.  Production  in  1962  amounted  to  282 
million  pounds,  slightly  higher  than  the  3  previous  years  but  31  percent  below  1957  and  a  fourth 
less  than  the  1951-55  average. 

In  recent  years,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  tallow  has  been  consumed  domestically, 
principally  by  the  soap  and  shortening  manufacturing  industries. 

Although  argentine  hogs  are  marketed  at  heavyweights  and  are  of  a  "lard"  type,  commercial 
rendering  in  Argentina  is  small.  Lard  production  in  1962,  amounting  to  34  million  pounds,  was 
down  significantly  from  the  previous  5  years.  Approximately  half  the  lard  is  consumed  within 
the  country  and  the  remainder  exported,  mostly  to  neighboring  countries. 


Table  8 . —SLAUGHTER  FATS:     Argentine  production,   average  1951-55, 

annual  1956-62 


Year 

Tallow  &  greases 

Lard 

Average : 
1951-55. ... 

Million 

pounds 

374 

392 

408 
316 
250 
232 
275 
282 

Million 

pounds 

49 

Annual: 

1956 

65 

1957 

68 

1961 

60 
54 
58 
43 

1962 

34 

14 


Hides  and  Skins 

Total  hide  and  skin  production  in  1962  amounted  to  22.3  million  pieces,  the  largest  outturn 
since  1957  and  10  percent  above  the  1951-55  average.  Sheep  skins  made  up  about  half  the  pro- 
duction, and  the  remainder  consisted  of  cattle  hides  and  calf  skins. 

Although  dried  or  country  hides  were  once  important  in  the  Argentine  industry,  almost  all 
production  now  is  in  packing  plants  or  in  abattoirs.  Pieces  are  almost  always  salted.  Only  hides 
and  skins  from  fallen  animals — of  which  there  are  many  in  Argentina — and  from  farm  slaughter 
are  now  dried.  Many  large  ranches  now  salt  their  locally-produced  hides  and  ship  them  to  dealers 
for  curing,  rather  than  air-dry  them  on  the  ranch.  Hides  produced  in  commercial  establishments 
vary  considerably  in  quality,  according  to  the  care  exercised  in  processing. 

Argentine  cattle  hides  and  calf  skins  are  usually  classified  according  to  the  type  of  establish- 
ment producing  the  hides,  the  method  of  curing,  the  age,  weight  and/or  sex  of  the  animal  and  the 
grade.  Hides  produced  in  the  major  export  packing  houses — "frigorificos" — are  of  the  highest 
classification,  corresponding  to  U.S.  "big  packer"  hides.  In  the  large  export  packing  plants,  the 
division  of  labor  is  such  that  the  individual  workman  becomes  highly  skilled.  Consequently,  such 
hides  have  fewer  scores  or  other  take-off  defects  than  those  produced  in  smaller  establishments. 


Table  9.— HIDES  AND  SKINS:     Argentine  estimated  production, 
average  1951-55,   annual  1956-62 


Production  by  weight 
Average : 

1951-55 

Annual: 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Production  by  piece: 
Average : 

1951-55 

Annual: 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 


Million      Million 
pounds         pounds 

394  9 


521 
522 
531 
396 
383 
437 
468 

1,000 
pieces 

8,752 

11,570 

11,610 

11,800 

8,800 

8,500 

9,700 

10,400 


12 
12 

8 

8 
11 
11 

1,000 
pieces 

564 


Million 
pounds 


94 
85 

81 
78 
86 
83 
90 

1,000 
pieces 

10,960 


620 

11,800 

780 

10,600 

800 

10,100 

560 

9,700 

500 

10,700 

700 

10,400 

700 

11,200 

Million 
pounds 

491 

624 
619 
624 
482 
477 
531 
569 

1,000 
pieces 

20,276 

23,990 
22,990 

22,700 
19,060 
19,700 
20,800 
22,300 
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In  addition,  these  hides  are  remarkably  clean.  Being  fattened  on  pasture,  Argentine  cattle 
usually  come  onto  the  killing  floor  in  a  cleaner  state  than  do  those  from  feedlots.  Also,  all 
cattle  slaughtered  for  export  are  also  required  to  pass  through  a  disinfectant  bath.  Although 
this  bath  is  for  sanitary  control,  it  has  the  secondary  effect  of  cleaning  the  hide.  Frigorifico 
hides  are  scrubbed  and  scraped  immediately  after  take-off  before  being  placed  in  brining  vats. 
In  the  vats,  the  24-hour  curing  period  with  the  hide  under  constant  agitation  further  cleans  it. 
After  brining,  hides  are  placed  in  salt  packs  in  builtup  wooden  boxes  for  about  20  days  to  finish 
curing.  Salt  is  packed  solidly  around  the  hides,  which  are  not  bent  over  at  the  edges,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  the  United  States. 

The  large  export  packing  houses  usually  account  for  about  25  percent  of  the  total  Argentina 
cattle  hide  and  calf  skin  production.  Of  these  hides  and  skins,  about  74  percent  are  steers,  24 
percent  cows  and  heifers,  and  2  percent  calves  and  others. 

Hides  and  skins  from  other  establishments  grade  downward,  from  those  which  approach 
frigorifico  standards  to  dried  country  hides. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 
Export  Controls  and  Practices 

All  Argentine  exports  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  are  now  free  of  direct  controls, 
and   the   foreign   exchange  earned  may  be  freely  converted  on  the  international  money  market. 

Export  taxes  on  meat  have  now  been  eliminated,  after  being  reduced  in  several  stages  from 
a  rate  of  23  percent  in  1960.  An  export  tax  of  10  percent  on  wool  and  sheep  pelts  and  20  percent 
on  cattle  hides  has  been  retained.  However,  the  export  tax  on  meat  was  replaced  with  a  5  percent 
sales  tax  on  all  sales  of  live  animals. 

Chilled  beef,  the  most  important  meat  export  from  Argentina,  is  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom  on  consignment.  Periodically,  exporters  meet  to  consider  future  shipping  requirements 
and  determine  the  total  tonnage  of  beef  to  be  shipped  several  months  in  advance,  after  consulta- 
tion with  representatives  of  the  shipping  lines.  This  tonnage  is  divided  up  among  exporters  and 
becomes  a  firm  commitment  with  the  shipping  lines.  Deadweight  charges  must  be  paid  by  those 
exporters  not  filling  their  quotas. 

Shipments  are  scheduled  to  assure  a  steady  delivery  of  chilled  beef  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  order  to  avoid  shortages  and  gluts,  but  weather,  mechanical  breakdowns,  and  labor  difficulties 
often  upset  deliveries,  causing  several  ships  to  arrive  at  one  time.  The  resulting  fluctuations 
in  prices  are  accentuated  by  the  way  beef  is  marketed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There,  wholesale 
distribution  is  made  in  open  unrefrigerated  markets;  thus,  beef  once  removed  from  cold  storage 
and  placed  on  the  wholesale  market  must  be  sold  at  going  prices.  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
hazards  of  uncertain  prices,  Argentine  exporters  usually  divide  up  shipments  among  several 
firms,  each  getting  a  proportionate  share  and  thus  equalizing  gains  or  losses  realized  on  in- 
dividual shipments.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  frozen  beef  to  Western  Europe,  and  all  other 
meat  exports,  are  customarily  made  on  an  f.o.b.  Buenos  Aires  basis. 


Meat 

Argentina  has  been  the  leading  exporter  of  meat  during  most  of  the  past  10  years.  Approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  country's  meat  production  is  marketed  abroad.  Exports  in  1962  amounted 
to  1.2  billion  pounds,  carcass  weight  basis,  substantially  above  the  two  previous  years,  but  25 
percent  below  the  re6ord  1.6  billion  pounds  shipped  in  1958. 
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Table  10. --MEAT:   Argentine  exports,    carcass  weight   equivalent, 
average  1951-55,    annual  1957-62 


Year 


Average : 
1951-55, 

Annual : 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 


Beef 

and 

veal 


Million 
pounds 

621 

1,292 
1,426 
1,140 
849 
869 
1,102 


Mutton 
and 
lamb 


Million 
pounds 

142 

118 

86 

78 
100 

90 

77 


Pork 


Million 
pounds 

39 

75 
54 
44 
35 
22 
18 


Total 


Million 
pounds 

802 

1,485 
1,566 
1,262 

984 

981 
1,197 


Beef  accounted  for  92  percent  of  the  exports  during  1962  with  mutton  and  lamb  making  up 
6  percent,  and  pork  2  percent  of  the  total.  The  1.1  billion  pounds  of  beef  exported  in  1962  repre- 
sented a  substantial  increase  over  1960  and  1961,  but  was  substantially  lower  than  the  1.4  billion 
pounds  marketed  abroad  in  1958.  The  larger  shipments  of  1962  were  the  result  of  heavier 
slaughter  induced  by  drought  conditions  and  devaluation  of  the  Argentine  peso  which  made  the 
foreign  market  more  attractive  to  exporters. 

In  1962,  87  percent  of  the  beef  was  exported  in  the  chilled  or  frozen  state  and  most  of  the 
remainder  as  cooked  or  canned  beef.  Historically,  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  by  far  the 
principal  market  for  Argentine  chilled  and  frozen  beef.  However,  the  proportion  sold  in  the  U.K. 
market  has  declined  from  80  percent  of  the  total  in  1954  to  50  percent  in  1962.  Exports  to  other 
markets,  particularly  the  European  Common  Market  countries,  have  been  expanding.  In  1962, 
exports  to  the  EEC  countries  reached  a  peak  of  251  million  pounds,  or  about  30  percent  of 
the  total  shipments.  U.S.  regulations  prohibit  the  importation  of  fresh  of  frozen  beef  from 
Argentina  because  of  the  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  that  country. 

Argentina's  mutton  and  lamb  exports  are  relatively  small  and  accounted  for  only  6  percent 
of  the  total  meat  trade  on  a  carcass  weight  basis  in  1962.  Exports  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb 
have  shown  a  downward  trend  since  1957  and  in  1962  totaled  87  million  pounds.  Although  the 
United  Kingdom  continued  to  be  the  principal  market,  the  quantity  shipped  to  that  destination 
in  1962  was  only  half  that  moved  in  1957.  In  the  last  3  years,  Greece  has  become  a  significant 
market  for  mutton  and  lamb. 

Pork  exports  declined  steadily  from  64  million  pounds  in  1957  to  7  million  in  1962.  Italy  has 
been  the  only  important  market  in  recent  years.  Sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  stopped 
by  quarantine  restrictions  since  1960. 

Exports  of  canned  meat  have  been  on  a  declining  trend  and  shipments  in  1962  were  about 
half  the  quantity  exported  in  1957.  As  in  previous  years,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  purchased  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  canned  meat. 
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Table  11. —LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS:   Argentine  exports,  annual  1957-62 


Commodity 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


Livestock: 

Cattle , 

Sheep , 

Hogs , 

Meat1 : 

Beef  and  veal: 

Chilled  carcass , 

Frozen  carcass , 

Frozen  boneless , 

Salted,  cured  or  cooked, 
Canned , 

Total 

Mutton  and  lamb: 

Frozen 

Canned 

Total 

Pork,  frozen , 

Total  red  meat 

Horse  meat: 

Salted 

Frozen 

Total 

Variety  meats : 

Beef 

Mutton  and  lamb 

Pork 

Total 

Total  meat 

Other  livestock  products: 

Lard 

Tallow 

Hides  and  skins 

Wool 

1  Product  weight  basis. 


1,000 
head 

120 
20 


Mil. 
lb. 

538 

186 

78 

25 

234 


105 
4 


70 
5 
5 


80 


32 

44 

432 

150 


1,000 
head 

70 
9 


Mil. 
lb. 

535 
210 
55 
138 
218 


1,000  1,000 
head   head 


89 

31 

1 


Mil. 
lb. 


476 
223 

57 

58 

132 


152 


Mil. 
lb. 

443 

102 

84 

108 


1,061   1,156 


946 


737 


79 
1 


69 

2 


86 

2 


73 
3 
5 


64 
3 
3 


45 
3 
5 


81 


70 


53 


1,336       1,385       1,173 


963 


31 

12 

433 

368 


17 

14 

422 

280 


20 

7 

362 

340 


1,000 
head 

154 
40 
10 

Mil. 
lb. 

340 
101 
152 
10 
139 


742 


69 

6 


52 
3 
4 


59 


22 

33 

418 

306 


1,000 
head 

234 
19 


Mil. 
lb. 

436 
161 
261 
11 
120 


989 


87 
2 


109 

80 

71 

88 

75 

89 

64 

46 

46 

29 

11 

7 

1,234 

1,282 

1,063 

854 

828 

1,085 

9 
13 

9 
13 

11 
29 

10 
46 

11 
43 

12 
64 

22 

22 

40 

56 

54 

76 

62 

3 
4 


69 


941   1,230 


17 

17 

548 

351 
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Table  12.— BEEF,  CHILLED  OR  FROZEN:   Argentine  exports  by  country  of 
destination,  product  weight,  annual  1957-62 


Country  of 
destination 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


United  Kingdom. . . 

Italy 

Germany,  West.... 

Spain 

Greece 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Chile 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

Peru 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


Million 

pounds  . 

592 

62 

61 

1 

17 

9 


3 
13 
31 


Million 

pounds 

565 

57 

65 

18 

15 

15 

11 

8 

1 

9 

9 

27 


Million 

pounds 

479 

68 

87 

13 

18 

26 

6 

12 

4 

8 

10 

25 


Million 

pounds 

440 

70 

20 

3 

19 

16 

9 

17 

14 

1 
20 


Million 
pounds 
339 

77 

38 

23 
28 
24 
14 
18 

9 

6 
17 


Million 

pounds 

430 

128 

58 

56 

39 

37 

28 

22 

20 

18 

8 

14 


802 


•800 


756 


629 


593 


858 


Table  13.— MUTTON  AND  LAMB,  FROZEN:  Argentine  exports  by  country  of 
destination,  product  weight,  annual  1957-62 


Country  of 
destination 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

United  Kingdom. . . 

Million 
pounds 

100 
4 
1 

Million 
pounds 

64 
10 

3 

2 

Million 
pounds 

49 
10 

10 

Million 
pounds 

65 
13 

2 

6 

Million 
pounds 

45 
18 

3 

3 

Million 
pounds 

50 
22 

5 

Other  countries.. 

10 

Total 

105 

79 

69 

86 

69 

87 

Table  14.— PORK,  FROZEN:  Argentine  exports  by  country  of  destination, 

product  weight,  annual  1957-62 


Country  of 
destination 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Italy 

Million 
pounds 

26 

1 
29 

2 

4 

Million 
pounds 

24 

1 
14 

2 

5 

Million 
pounds 

30 
1 
8 
2 
5 

Million 
pounds 

11 
1 
9 
2 
6 

Million 
pounds 

4 
3 

4 

Million 
pounds 

5 

1 

United  Kingdom. . . 
Germany,  West.... 
Other  countries.. 

1 

Total 

62 

46 

46 

29 

11 

7 
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Table  15. — BEEF,  CANNED:   Argentine  exports  by  country  of  destination, 

product  weight,  annual  1957-62 


Country  of 
destination 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


United  Kingdom. . . 
United  States.... 

Philippines 

Netherlands 

West  Indies 

Federation 

Canada 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


Million 
pounds 
109 

73 

10 

11 


7 
24 


Million 
pounds 

92 

77 

11 
9 

8 

7 

14 


Million 

pounds 

53 

53 

6 

6 

4 
4 
6 


Million 
pounds 
38 

4 
4 

5 
5 


Million 
pounds 

47 

55 

13 

7 

4 
4 
9 


234 


218 


132 


108 


Million 

pounds 

51 

40 

7 

5 

4 

2 

11 


139 


120 


Almost  all  of  the  salted  beef  exports  have  gone  to  the  United  States.  Shipments  reached  a 
high  level  of  138  million  pounds  in  1958,  but  were  halted  in  1959,  after  the  United  States  pro- 
hibited further  imports  of  lightly  salted,  frozen,  boneless  beef  following  a  discovery  that  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  could  be  transmitted  in  this  product.  Since  that  time,  some  cooked  beef  has 
been  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1962  about  11  million  pounds  were  sent  to  that  market. 
A  modification  in  U.S.  regulations  now  permits  cooked  beef  to  be  imported  without  being  recooked 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  probable  that  this  will  result  in  a  larger  market  for  this  product  and 
exports  will  show  a  substantial  increase. 

Variety  Meat 

Variety  meat  exports  have  averaged  about  70  million  pounds  annually  for  the  past  5  years. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  principal  market,  with  Italy  and  France  taking  smaller  quan- 
tities. 


Table  16.— VARIETY  MEATS:      Argentine  exports  by  country  of  destination, 

product  weight,    annual  1957-62 


Country  of 
destination 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

United  Kingdom. . . 

58 

55 

40 

32 

32 

30 

Italy 

8 

7 

14 

7 

6 

9 

13 

15 

5 

6 

6 

9 



1 

5 

6 

6 

7 

Other  countries.. 

1 

3 

6 

4 

9 

14 

80 

81 

70 

55 

59 

69 

Lard 

Argentina's  lard  exports  in  1962  were  down  to  about  half  the  level  of  1957.  In  recent  years 
practically  all  of  the  exports  have  been  to  neighboring  countries,  principally  Chile. 
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Table  17. — LARD:      Argentine  exports  by  country  of  destination,    annual  1957-62 


Country  of 
destination 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Chile 

Million   Million   Million   Million   Million   Million 
pounds    pounds    pounds    pounds    pounds    pounds 

6        14        15        16       18       16 
5        10        2        3        3        1 
14        5 

Other  countries... 

7        2                 1        1 

Total 

32        31        "17        0C\                  oo                  in 

Hides  and  Skins 

Argentina  is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  hides  and  skins  and  the  United  States'  most 
important  competitor  in  cattle  hide  trade.  In  1962,  total  hide  and  skin  exports  reached  a  record 
high  of  548  million  pounds,  and  showed  an  increase  of  24  percent  over  the  previous  year.  In 
addition  to  increased  cattle  and  sheep  slaughter,  which  resulted  in  larger  supplies  available 
for  export,  stocks  that  had  been  held  over  from  the  year  before,  because  of  poor  prices,  were 
liquidated.  Cattle  hides  and  calf  skins  made  up  approximately  90  percent  of  the  exports  on  a 
weight  basis,  with  sheep  and  lamb  skins  accounting  for  most  of  the  remainder. 


Table  18. 


■CATTLE  HIDES  AND  CALF  SKINS:  Argentine  exports  by  country 
of  destination,  annual  1957-62 


Country  of 
destination 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Czechoslovakia. . 
Germany,  West. . . 

Million   Million   Million   Million   Million   Million 
pounds    pounds    pounds    pounds    pounds    pounds 

54        81      75        64       45      54 
20        36       30        41       43       53 
22        77       61        44       40       52 

71  50       48        32       48       47 

72  25       34        19       41       38 
33        16       12        17       22       37 

8         35       16         35                  35                36 

19        13       17        12       16       36 

4         2        1         2       — -       29 

35                22         4       11       19 

Germany,  East... 
Chile 

5        2       19 
1         3       2         5        9       17 
7         2       10         7       11       9 

United  Kingdom. . 
Other  countries. 

16         7       7         5       12       8 
36         6       3         6        9       8 
20        10       23        12       20       28 

383       398      361       310      364      490 
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Approximately  half  of  Argentina's  cattle  hide  and  calf  skin  exports  in  1962  went  to  Com- 
munist Bloc  countries,  principally  USSR,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland.  Most  of  the  remainder 
went  to  Western  European  countries,  with  the  Netherlands,  West  Germany,  and  Italy  taking  25 
percent  of  the  total  exports. 

Exports  to  the  Soviet  Bloc  countries  have  increased  significantly  since  1957,  while  ship- 
ments to  Western  European  countries  have  declined.  This  shift  has  enabled  U.S.  exporters  to 
supply  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Western  European  market  and  has  also  reduced  the  pressure 
of  Argentine  competition  for  such  markets  as  Japan. 


Wool 

Argentine  wool  exports  totaled  351  million  pounds  in  1962,  the  largest  quantity  shipped 
since  1958.  The  United  States,  as  in  previous  years,  was  the  leading  buyer,  taking  23  percent  of 
total  exports.  Other  principal  markets  were  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy.  The  EEC 
countries  combined  took  39  percent  of  the  1962  shipments. 

U.S.  purchases  have  been  largely  restricted  to  coarse  crossbred  types  which  are  imported 
duty-free  for  use  in  the  carpet  industry.  Argentina  has  been  the  leading  supplier  of  carpet  wool 
to  the  United  States  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Fine  wools  are  exported  mainly  to  Western  Europe 
and  Japan. 


Table  19. — WOOL:  Argentiana  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
product  weight,   annual  1957-62 


Country  of 
destination 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


United  States . . , 
United  Kingdom. . 

France 

Italy , 

Belgium , 

Germany,   West. . , 

Japan , 

Poland , 

Netherlands 

USSR , 

Other  countries, 

Total , 


Million  Million   Million   Million   Million   Million 


pounds 

61 
20 
14 

5 

4 

5 
18 

9 

6 


pounds 

103 
59 
41 
28 
12 
24 
19 
13 
27 
32 
10 


150 


368 


pounds 

69 
48 
22 
28 
13 
18 
24 
16 
21 
7 
14 


pounds 

57 
56 
36 
28 
19 
32 
10 
30 
38 
1 
33 


280 


pounds 

65 
57 
32 
31 
27 
21 
24 
16 

8 

2 
23 


pounds 

79 
67 
40 
33 
30 
26 
24 
16 

9 

2 
25 


340 


396 


351 


22 
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